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ABSTRACT 

The values of private association and self-help 
through individual effort have been a compelling aspect of the 
American philosophy. Reaffirming Americanism was not the only reason 
that immigrant or minority groups created mutual aid or self-help 
societies, however, since immediate economic and social goals were 
significant motivations for such associations. Because studying 
self-help and mutual assistance groups can aid the understanding of 
minorities in this country, this project was undertaken with the goal 
of developing materials for classroom use in high school history 
classes. The story of Victoria Earle Matthews, a founding member of 
the National Conference of Colored Women in 1895 and supporter of 
residences for urban black women, illustrates the importance of 
self-help for minority groups. The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of 
New York is another example of a self-help group at work. A 
historical overview of black independent schools also explores the 
role of mutual aid associations. Each of these essays contains a 
bibliography, but a general bibliography is included in Part 2 of the 
report, which contains classroom materials and assignments on mutual 
aid associations. (SLD) 
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When Alexis de Tocqueville travelled through the United States in 1831- 
1832, observing the customs and practices of the young republic, he noted, as 
he wrote in his superlative account of his journey, Democracy in America, that 



Americans of all ages, all conditions, and all dispositions 
constantly form associations. They have not only commercial and 
manufacturing companies, in which all take part, but associations 
of a thousand other kinds, religious, moral, serious, futile, general 
or restricted, enormous or diminutive. The Americans make 
associations to give entertainments, to found seminaries, to build 
inns, to construct churches, to sent missionaries to the antipodes; 
in this manner they found hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it is 
proposed to inculcate some truth or to foster some feeling by 
encouragement of a great example, they form a society. 

The famous tourist compared the United States favorably with Europe in this 
regard. Europeans, he observed, rely on the government to achieve what 
"enfeebled and incompetent" individuals "can no longer accomplish." More 
significantly de Tocqueville warned that this reliance on government would be 
deleterious to the young democracy. "No sooner does a government attempt to 
go beyond its political sphere and to enter upon this new track than it exercises, 

even unintentionally, an insupportable tyranny "He concluded that 

government ought not to be the "only active powers"; in democratic countries, 
associations should play a major role in the lives of the citizens. Before he 
arrived in America, he considered the stories that 100,000 American men had 
promised to "abstain from spiritous liquors" more a "joke than a serious 
engagement," but he realized after his travels that the actions were perfectly 
logical for members of a democratic society who wished neither to contribute to 
an expansion of government power nor permit the continued "progress of 
drunkenness around them. . . ." The perceptive author concluded that [njothing . 
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. . is more deserving of our attention than the intellectual and moral associations 
of America . . . [since] we understand them imperfectly because we have hardly 
ever seen anything of the kind." 1 

De Tocqueville also recognized that Americans believed that labor was 
“the necessary, natural, and honest condition of human existence." Americans 
honored labor "when it is undertaken at the bidding of ambition or virtue." 2 
American history is replete with the powerful image of honest labor. Thomas 
Jefferson apotheosized the yeoman farmer as the American ideal. Abraham 
Lincoln, a corporate lawyer, is considered the epitome of the self-made man in 
America. Andrew Carnegie’s story of rising from poverty-stricken immigrant to 
one of the wealthiest men in American history is standard fare in United States 
history textbooks. Booker T. Washington is but one of many African-American 
leaders who preached the virtues of labor and self-help as leading to the good 
life. The employment bureau of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association of New 
York declared in its annual report for 1897 that "[relieving boys and young men 
by securing them positions [jobs] is beyond doubt, one of the highest orders of 
charity, most effective in its good results and lasting in its influence." 3 The 
successful political campaigns of the Republican party in the 1 994 fall elections 
brought to power a group of politicians whose rhetoric was brimming with 
references to the dignity of labor and the importance of personal responsibility. 

The importance of these values of private association and self-help 
through individual effort are dearly a compelling aspect of the American ethos. 
As a teacher of high school United States history, I always had some interest in 

1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: The Modem Library, 1981), 
403, 405, 407, 408. 

2 Ibid., 445. 

3 Twenty-Fourth Year Annual Report of the Young Men's Hebrew Association o f New 
York With Membership Roll (New York, 1897), 26. 



these tenets of the American faith. The yeoman farmer of Jefferson, the Horatio 
Alger stories, the Social Gospel movement of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, and the settlement house crusade of Jane Addams have been 
staples of my United States history courses. However, a confluence of incidents 
and events, beginning in the late 1980's, impelled me to move beyond the 
valuable standards above and toward what eventually became my Klingenstein 
project as well as a passion. 

In 1 989 I was fortunate to be selected to attend a month-long seminar at 
Princeton under the auspices of the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation and funded by the DeWitt Wallace-Readers Digest Foundation. At 
the conclusion of that summer institute which emphasized the incorporation of 
African-American, women’s, immigrant, and working class history into traditional 
United States history survey courses, I was one of four participants selected to a 
team that would travel in the summers presenting one-week distillations of what 
our group had learned at Princeton. The next summer, in our one-week institute 
for high school history teachers in Boston, one of the participants made a telling 
observation. He asserted that African-American history taught in the survey 
courses focused on slavery and civil rights as if black people had no other past 
but oppression and challenging discrimination. His statement made me 
reevaluate my own teaching in this regard, but it was only one of several 
incidents to move me toward a review of my course. 

An article, by Anne Firor Scott, given to me by a colleague, contrasted the 
virulent antiblack attitudes of late nineteenth century whites with the extensive 
self-help and mutual aid activities of African-American women throughout 
American history. She quoted an eminent southern historian of the late 
nineteenth century: The average [black] father and mother are morally obtuse 
and indifferent, and at times even openly and reservedly licentious Chastity 

er|c 
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is a virtue which the parents do not seem anxious to foster and guard in their 
daughter. . . Scott presented another characterization from a southern white 
woman in the early twentieth century: "I cannot imagine such a creation as a 
virtuous black woman." Scott more than amply demonstrated that African- 
American women even before these comments were made were engaged in a 
variety of undertakings to uplift themselves and members of their race. Even 
before the Thirteenth Amendment, "black women had begun, with whatever 
meager resources they could gather, to create, first, welfare organizations and, 
then, schools, health centers, orphanages, and many other institutions." By 
1910, Scott concludes that, "in proportion to population, black women had 
developed at least as many, possibly more, voluntary associations than had their 
white counterparts." This was "a world that was often as invisible to their white 
neighbors as it has been to white historians ever since." 4 Such ethnic 
misconceptions were furthered in popular works such as Lothrop Stoddard's 
Reforging America: The Story of Our Nationhood and Madison Grant's The 
Passing of a Great Race: Stoddard wrote that the United States "should 
absolutely refuse to spread through the blood of the nation [nonwhite] racial 
strains so different that they would undermine our ethnic foundations." For 
Stoddard the Chinese, Japanese, African, Mexican, and Jewish citizens of the 
United States constituted a dire threat to the nation's future. 5 

4 Anne Firor Scott, "Most Invisible of All: Block Women's Voluntary Associations," The 
Journal of Southern History , LVI (February, 1990), 5,10. Ironically, Scott's article was 
a response to a query after a speech she gave about women's voluntary organizations in 
which she hardly mentioned the extensive endeavors of black women in voluntary work. 
My thanks to Emily Warner of Durham, North Carolina, for bringing this article to my 
attention. 

5 Lothrop Stoddard, Reforging America: The Story of Oar Nationhood (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), 257. Stoddard wrote other works on similar topics: The 
Rising Tide of Color Against White World-Supremacy and Racial Realities in Europe . 
Stoddard was a graduate of the nation's preeminent university. Harvard, which had 
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